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range extending from New York to North Carolina (and perhaps be- 
yond this), one might suppose that this fact alone would be deemed 
sufficient to exclude the theory of hybndity in this case. 

Within the last thirty years I have had the opportunity of observing 
it at different localities in Delaware and New Jersey and am now led 
to the conclusion that it is a variety of Quercus imbricaria Michx., of 
which we have here two forms, one with entire leaves, the other with 
lobed ones. On a single specimen, an oak growing in the Bartram 
Gardens on the banks of the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, Michaux 
founded his Quercus heterophylla. After describing it he remarks: "I 
was at first disposed to consider this tree as a variety of the laurel oak 
[meaning Quercus imbricaria] to which it bears the greatest affinity ; 
but the leaves of that species are never indented, and not a stock of it 
exists within a hundred miles of Philadelphia." It is a tribute to the 
sagacity of this eminent botanist that, with only the lobe-leaved form 
before him, he had at that time so clearly discerned the affinity of this 
oak with Quercus imbricaria. 

The evidence of this affinity may be seen when we compare (what is 
here taken to be) the entire-leaved form with the type and the lobe- 
leaved form of its variety. If further observation should confirm the 
conclusions here reached, and I believe that it will, it will then be 
proper to designate this oak by the name: 

Quercus imbricaria Michx., var. heterophylla (Michx.). 

a. entire-leaved form. 

b. lobe-leaved form=Quercus heterophylla Michx. 

In 1882 I found an oak in Salem Co., New Jersey, with entire leaves. 
Specimens from this tree were sent to Dr. Britton, who referred it to 
his Quercus Rudkini (Catalogue of New Jersey plants, p. 223). When 
first discovered I noticed some features characteristic of the Bartram 
oak to which I was inclined to refer it at the time. Later observations 
have now convinced me that it is the entire-leaved form of it men- 
tioned above. 

After some hesitation these views are presented in the belief that 
further investigation will confirm the conclusion here reached and 
decide a long pending question, the status of the Bartram oak. — A. 
Commons, Wilmington, Del. 

The spines of Cenchrus tribuloides L. — It is a well known fact, at 
least to those who have carelessly handled the vile weed, that the 
wounds caused by the spines of the involucre of Cenchrus tribuloides 
are unusually painful and long continued. Personal experience in 
this regard led me to believe that there were some points about 
these spines that other spines did not possess and with a view to their 
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determination an investigation of their minute structure was under- 
taken. Under a low magnification a ma- 
ture spine presents the appearance repre- 
sented in fig. t. Barbs of various sizes 
and, for the most part, uniform in shape 
are disposed irregularly over its surface, 
being more numerous and larger near the 
point, the tip of which is well supplied 
with them. The interior tissue of the 
spine (fig. 3) is made up wholly of very 
thick-walled cells, the thickening in many 
cases being of such an extent as to en- 
tirely obliterate the cavity. From the 
base to near the point of the spine 
throughout this tissue occur air cavities 
of different lengths but of nearly uniform 
width (fig. 1, a). 

When examined under a higher mag- 
nification the true nature of the spine 
makes its appearance (fig. 2). Each barb 
is seen to have within it a cavity termin- 
ating, in the direction of the point, in a 
narrow tube and to be filled with a sub- 
stance which in color is light purple. This, 
in all probability, is of a highly irritating 
nature and,it maybe assumed,isthe direct 
cause of the inflammation of the wound. 
The barb itself, or at least its point, is of 
very delicate texture, almost hyaline and 
is easily broken off; when this occurs the 
contents of the cavity are free to es- 
cape. The cavity seems to have no 
connection, in the mature barb, with the 
interior tissue. Neither does there ap- 
pear to be any means by which the con- 
tents of the cavity may be ejected. Con- 
sequently they would escape slowly — ooze out — which would account 
for the prolonged irritation of the wound. — E.E. Gayle, Lieut. U.S. A. 



Fig. 1 and 2. — Spines of the fruit 
of Cenchrus tribuloides: 1, some- 
what magnified; a cavities inside 
the spine; 2, end of the spine more 
magnified, b cavity of the barb. 




Fig. 3. — Cross section of spine; 
c section of a barb, d a:r cavity. 



